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WHY CENSOR THE MOTION PIC- 

TUR&-THE LABORING MAN'S 

UNIVERSITY? 

Fortnnet are tpanl every year m oar 
country in leaching Ike Inidu of hitlory, 
Ihal we may leam from Ike mistakes of Ike 
past a heller mray for Ike g^resenl and 
future* 



Tke Irutks of kistory today are re- 
stricted to Ike limited few attending our 
coUeges and universities; Ike motion pic- 
ture can carry tkese trutiis to tke entire 
world, witkout cost^ wkfle at Ike same time 
hringing diversion to the masses. 



As tolerance would thus he com- 
pelled to give mray hef ore knowledge and 
as the deadly monotony of Ike ckeeiiess 
existence of mfllions would he hrigktened 
hy this new art, two of Ike ckirf causes 
making war possihle would he removed. 
The motion picture is war's greatest an- 
tidote. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF FREE SPEECH 
IN AMERICA 

By 
DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 



Freedom of %jptech and publication is guaranteed 
in the Constitution of the United States, and in the 
constitution of practically all the states. Unjusti- 
fiable speech or publication may be punished, but 
cannot be forbidden in advance. Mayor Gaynor, 
that great jurist who stood out from the ordinary 
gallery-playing, hypocritical type of politician as a 
white rose stands out from a field of sewer-fed 
weeds, said in vetoing a moving picture censorship 
ordinance in the city of New York: 

*'Ours is a government of free speech and a 
free press. That is the cornerstone of free 
government The phrase *The Press,' includes 
all methods of expression by writing or pictures 
If this (moving picture) ordinance 
be legal, then a similar ordinance in respect 
to the newspapers and the theaters generally 
would be legal.** 

Today the censorship of moving pictures, through- 
out the entire country, is seriously hampering the 
growth of the art. Had intelligent opposition to cen- 
sorship been employed when it first made itself mani- 
fest it could easily have been overcome. But the 
pigmy child of that day has grown to be, not merely 
a man, but a giant, and I tell you who read this, 
whether you will or no, he is a giant whose forces of 
evil are so strong that he threatens that priceless heri- 
tage of our nation — freedom of expression. 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Ours b a government of 
free speech and a free press. 



Intelligent opposition to 
censorship in the beginning 
would have nipped the evil 
in the bud 

But the malignant pygmy 
has matured into a caliban. 




The Motion Picturt world has 
its^'IittiU OtdMaacTiiieSea^ 
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The right of free speech has cost centuries upon 
centuries of untold sufferings and agonies; it has cost 
rivers of blood; it has taken as its toll unco«nted 
fields littered with the carcasses of human beings — all 
this that there might come to live and survive that 
wonderful thing, the power of free speech. In our 
country it has taken some of the best blood of our 
forefathers. The Revolution itself was a fight m 
this direction — for the God-^ven, beautiful idea of 
free speech.^ 

Afterwards the first assault on the right of free 
speech, guaranteed by the G>nstitution, occurred in 
1 798, \^en C>ngress passed the Sedition Law, which 
made it a crime for antf net^spaper or other printed 
publication to criticize the government 

Partisan prosecution of editors and publishers took 
place at the instance of the part^ in povfer^ and 
poular indignation was aroused against this abridge- 
ment of libeity to such an extent that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the candidate of the composition party for Presi- 
dent, was triumphantly elected. And after that nothr 
ing more was heard of the Sedition Law, n^ch ex- 
pired by limitaticm in ISO!. 

The mtegrity of free speech and publication was 
not again attacked seriously in diis country until the 
arrival of the motion picture^ when this new art was 
seized by the powers of intolerance as an excuse for 
an assault on our liberties. 

Tlie motion picture is a medium of eq>ression as 
clean and decent as any mankind has ever discovered. 
A pec^le that would allow die suppression of this 
form of speech would unquestionably submit to the 
suppression of that vAddi we all consider so hi^y* 
the printing press. 

And yet we find all through the country, among 
all classes of people, the idea that die motion picture 
should be censored. 
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INTOLERANCE 
MURDERED SOCRATES 



The rifl^t of free speech 
was boufl^t at the price of 
blood. 

The integrity of free 
speech was first attacked by 
the sedition law. 

Suppression of motion 
pictures implies suppression 
of the press. 




The Camera— Lend a haixd^ or youVe nextl^ 
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When the first small board of censorship was estab- 
lished six years ago, we who took it seriously then, 
expected exactly what has come to pass — that a man 
of the mental caliber of the captain of police of Chi- 
cago can tell two million American people what they 
shall and shall not go to see in the way of a moving 
picture. 

They tell us we must not show crime in a motion 
picture. We cannot listen to such nonsense. These 
people would not have us show the glories and beau- 
ties of the most wonderful moral lesson the world 
has ever known — the life of Christ — ^because in that 
story we must show the vice of the traitor Judas 
Iscariot. Had the modern censors existed in past 
ages, and followed out their theories to a logical 
conclusion, there would have been written no Iliad of 
Homer; there would not have been written for the 
glory of the human race that grand cadence of uplift 
called the Bible; there would have been no Goethe. 
There would have been no thrilling, beautiful dramas 
given us as the grandest heritage of the English- 
speaking race — the plays of Shakespeare. And even 
today, none of these creations would these worthy 
censors leave in our possession, had they their way. 

All new things in the world, including the Christian 
religion and the printing press, at their beginnings 
have been considered as instruments of evil and subject 
to suspicion. 

The motion picture has had to undergo the same 
ordeal that seems to be directed at all new things. 

In some communities they do not allow the show- 
ing of crime in any form in any motion picture. This, 
followed to its logical conclusion, would make abso- 
lutely impossible the motion picture as an entertain- 
ment or as an art 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Under censorship one 
man can dictate the thought 
of the millions. 

What would the censors 
have done to the classics? 

The moving picture, like 
most new things, is the ob- 
ject of suspicion. 



So be H ? 



"Ahhh! 
That's 
better!" 
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Horxf is it possible to portray^ virtue without pot", 
traying its opposite — the thing of vice? 

Friedrich Schiller, the Great German dramatist 
speaking of the moral of the drama said: 

'*It is the course of mortal things that the 
good should be shadowed by the bad, and virtue 
shine the brightest when contrasted with vice. 
Whoever proposes to discourage vice and to 
vindicate religion, morality, and social order, 
against their enemies, must unveil crime in all 
its deformity and place it before the eyes of men 
in its colossal magnitude; he must diligently ex- 
plore its dark mazes and make himself familiar 
with sentiments at the wickedness of which his 
soul revolts." 

Search your minds for any story worth telling, or 
any play diat is worth seeing, that does not in some 
way show vice in some form. The policy of the gen- 
erally accepted censorship is to approve of pictures 
which offend no one. That is one way of saying 
"We will have nothing in the pictures but milk and 
water,*' ridiculous, insipid mediocrity that could not 
possibly interest anyone. 

A motion picture of this class would be as inter- 
esting and efficient as a newspaper that never steps 
on anyone's toes, and you can imagine how people 
would be interested in that kind of a newspaper. 

We believe that we have as much right to present 
the facts of history as we see them, on the motion 
picture screen, as a Guizot, a Bancroft, a Ferrari, or 
a Woodrow Wilson has to write these facts in his 
history. We believe it as a right under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and we are supported in 
this belief by wise judicial decisions in cases where 
the matter has been presented to the courts in the 
right way. 
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INTOLERANCE 
CRUCIFIED THE CHRIST 



The contrast of vice and 
virtue is an essential law of 
drama* 

Moving pictures, cen- 
sored, are doomed to ridicu- 
lous, insipid mediocrity. 

As a medium of record- 
ing history the moving pict- 
ure should be free to tell the 
whole truth. 



I catit accept this (ahric - 
its nothing hut warp!'' 

'-'The 
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Speaking on "'The Clansman,'* Judge G)oper 
said: 

'^Eveiy night in every fair-sized community 
in this broad land, where the stage instructs or 
entertains, each and every play has its good char- 
acters and its bad characters portrayed, both of 
which are essential to a play in die rounding 
out of the moral of the play, and without which 
moral a play is of no educational value. If all 
the plays in which a villain had played were 
stopped, the theater as an educator and enter- 
tainer of the people would become a memory." 
The foremost educators of the country have urged 
upon us moving picture producers to put away the 
slap-stick comedies, the ridiculous, sentimental *'mush" 
stories, the imitation of the cheap magazines, and go 
to the fields of history for our subjects.They have 
told us repeatedly that the motion picture can ingress 
upon a people as much of the truth of history in an 
evening as many months of study will accomplish. As 
one eminent divine has said to the masses, "It teaches 
history by lightning/* We would like very much to 
do this. 

The reason for the slap-stick and the worst that 
is in pictures, is censorship. Let those who tell us 
to uplift our art, invest money in the production of an 
historic play of the time of Christ They will find 
this cannot be staged without incurring the wrath of 
a certain part of our people. The Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, if produced, will tread upon the toes of 
another part of our people. I was considering the 
production of the history of the American people only 
this last year. It got into the papers. From all over 
the country I was strongly advised that this was not 
the time for a play on the American revolution, be- 
cause the English and their sympathizers would not 
take kindly, during these emotional war times, the 
part the English played in the wars of the American 
revolution, and that the pro-Germans would not care 
to see the Hessians play the part they would play in 
the story of our f re^om. 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



EUmination of the villian 
will destroy the theatre. 

Prominent educators ask 
picture producers to film 
history, — ^under censorship 
this is impossible. 

Producers dare not jeop- 
ardize large investments in 
staging history for fear of 
the censor's scissors. 



hero ^. 



I cant teeter 
it alone!'' 
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In other words, so long as censorshq) holds the 
motion picture under its thumb, it is in every way en- 
slaved. It dares not speak the truth on any subject, 
and dierefore must confine itself to ridiculous, in- 
jurious and childish slap-stick and absurd and weak 
dramatology. The moral reformers plead with us 
to put on pictures which speak editorially against 
certain evils of the day. How does any man dare 
to mvest his money in any picture that speaks against 
any certain class or condition of people, however evil 
and <^>en to condemnation their works may be, when 
he knows how easy it is for a few individuals to 
go to any one of the many hundreds of censorship 
boards m the country and influence them to destroy 
the property which the producer has gone to great 
pains and care to build up? 

However alluring the theory of censorship may be 
to certain well meaning people, m its practical work- 
ing out, experience has taug^it us that whatever sec- 
tion or class of the people may feel offended by a 
particular production, their objection is found to have 
a vote value to the politicians, who in turn are very 
oftoi influential in the actual work of the censors. 

I have already quoted a passage from the veto mes- 
sage of the late Mayor Gaynor of New York, but 
Mr. Gaynor went even further than this in his ex- 
pression of legal opinion. He declared in so many 
words that the censorship of moving pictures is a 
direct violation of the United States G>nstitution, be- 
cause it is an abridgement of the freedom of publi- 
cation. 

So long as this matter of censorship is allowed, so 
long as in a city the size of Chicago, for example, one 
or more men may tell two million persons what they 
shall or shall not see in a motion picture in the 
theaters of Chicago — so long as this is allowed — so 
long as even one man is given the privilege over an- 
other of deciding for him the thing he shall or shall 
not see in the way of even the sin4>lest of motion pic- 
tures — then there is no such thing as entire freedom 
of speech in that community. 
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INTOLERANCE 
PUT COLUMBUS IN CHAINS 



Moral refcMrmers want 
pictures decrying the evils 
of today,— censorship for- 
bids this. 

Petty-minded individuak 
have been given the power 
to automatically suppress 
picture productions that 
have cost thousands of dol- 
lars and months of painstak- 
ing labor. 

The censor, more than 
any other commissioner, 
may be made the instru- 
ment of political influence. 




Se« thatm.y^ 



coixxpetitovs 
filmiskiUedr 



n 
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The press of the country can awaken the people 
to the truth of these conditons. Already some of the 
greatest journalists of the country have been brought 
to see the light I quote here from Mr. Louis Sher- 
win, the eminent dramatic critic of the New York 
Globe, who, upon hearing of the efforts to suppress 
"The Birth of a Nation," wrote: 

"This is absolutely against public policy, 
against the spirit of the G>nstitution, against the 
very life and essence of what should be true 
American and democratic ideas. The mere fact 
of the races constituting the p<^ulation of the 
United States being shown in an unpleasant light 
is no argument whatever. If this factor is to 
be seriously considered, there is hardly any 
limit to which censorship may not go." 

Again Bernard Shaw, the brilliant Irish dramatist, 
speaking on the morals of the Cinema in England, 
says: 

"... The danger of the cinema is 
not the danger of immorality, but of morality 
. . . people who, like myself, frequent the 
cinemas, testify to their desolating romantic mor- 
ality . . . there is no comedy, no wit, no 
criticism of morals by ridicule or otherwise, no 
exposure of the unpleasant consequences of ro- 
mantic sentimentality and reckless tomfoolery in 
real life, nothing that could give a disagreeable 
shock to the stupid or shake the self-complacency 
of the smug ... the leveling-down has 
been thoroughly accomplished. ..." 

I thoroughly believe that the principal reason for 
the popularity of the motion picture is that it softens 
the hard life of the plain people with beauty and 
sweetness. It keqps men away from saloons and 
drink, because it gives them a place of recreation in 
pleasant surroundings, it brings to the poor who are 
unable to travel away from their own dmgy surround- 
ings, the beauty and poetry of living foreign scenes, 
of people, of flowers, and waving grasses. 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



The assistance of the 
press is essential in the fight 
against the tyranny of cen^ 
sorship. 

BERNARD SHAW says: 

'The danger of the cine- 
ma is not the danger of im- 
morality but of morality." 

The moving picture is a 
powerful and growing fac- 
tor in the uplift of humanity. 

T^e movie 
bu^boo 







^ y-^ 



yourself 
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One thing* remember, however, unimportant or how- 
ever crude may happen to be the tnannjlrjnf that tell 
the story in our foreground, beneath their feet are 
green grasses and flowers. Behind this is a back- 
drop of beauty, of waving seas, curving hills, or 
crested mountain tops, and this back drop must ex- 
press a message of pure and sweet beauty, for if we 
believe, we must confess that this was done by the 
hand of God himself. 

"The most beautiful picture ever put on canvas, 
the finest statue ever carved, is a ridiculous caricature 
of real life compared with the flickering shadow of 
a tattered film m a backwoods nickolodeon,*' says 
Dr. E. EL Slossen of the G>lumbia University m an 
article entitled "The Birth of a New Art,'* and pvb- 
lished in the Independent on April 6, 1 91 4. 

Nations of today are the result of the experiences 
of nations of the past Every human being is made 
up of his own past experiences. If all the people 
of today were really educated and knew the history 
of the world since the beginning of time, there would 
be no wars, there would be no capital punishment, — 
there would be much less evil from America's favorite 
sins of hate, hsrpocrisy and intolerance. It is ignor- 
ance that makes possible the terrible waves of hatred 
that have caused our many wars and murders, in- 
spired by politics, religion and all the various other 
causes. This is the reason for the teaching of history. 
We force our children to spend many years in school. 
At least a few months of this time in an average 
education are spent in the study of history. Six mov- 
ing pictures would give these students more knowledge 
of llie history of the world than they have obtain^ 
from their entire study. Besides these, the vast ma- 
jority who cannot ^are the time for this study, could 
m a few hours get an excellent idea of the history 
of the world since its beginning, from moving pictures. 
History is valuable, since through the experiences and 
mistakes of the past we are able to guide our foot- 
steps into the future. 
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INTOLERANCE 
MARTYRED JOAN OF ARC 



The developiiieiit of fhe 
moving picture indastry 
constitiites the Urdi of a 
new art. 

The world-wide accept- 
ance of moving pictures 
means the introduction of 
the most popuhur and hr^ 
rmrhing form of education 
the worid has ever known. 

In tfie future hbtcMy will 
speak throufl^ tfie mouth- 
piece of the moving picture. 
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But how is the moving picture art to express these 
great lessons of history, and conv^ the morals of 
the present day, contrasted with their attendant vices, 
if it is to be muzzled by a petty and narrow-minded 
censorship, a censorship which can see no valuable 
message m vice punished, a censorship which refuses 
to have life portrayed in its actuality, with its sins 
and virtues, its joys and sadness, that we may learn 
the better way. 

According to the theory of the censors, the moving 
picture producers must slavishly avoid the truth, for 
fear of treading on the toes of races, politicians, and 
individuals. With a censorship board dictating what 
pictures are to be produced and displayed, truth is 
not to be pictured, but a sugar-coated, virtuously- 
garbed version alone can be presented, in order to 
satisfy the public mentors of our so-called morals. 

For example — the moving pictures dare not even 
hint the possibility of wrong conduct of the demo- 
crats in Atlanta; of the republicans in a northern 
state; of the **wets" in another vicinity; of the police 
in Chicago; of the Germans in Milwaukee; of the 
Irish in another community. Every time you enter 
a moving picture theater, where films are subject to 
censorship, you are forced to accept such pictures as 
some self-constituted, or otherwise appointed board 
may allow you to see, and your inalienable right of 
freely selecting your photodrama, your literature, your 
philosophy, your knowledge of Ufe, has been slyly 
taken away from you. 

Now, what is the moving picture film? 

Ordinarily it consists either of a pictorial chronicle 
of current events, illustrated and explained by written 
text, or of historical happenings, or of stories, comic 
features, or some comedy or tragedy of human life. 

In every essential feature the moving picture film 
is a publication within the meaning of the constitu- 
tional guarantee. The moving pictures are, in fact, a 
pictorial press, performing in a modem and entertain- 
ing and instructive manner, all the functions of the 
printed press. 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Muzzle tfie '^Movies" and 
defeat the educational pur- 
pose of this grai^iic art. 

Censorship d^nands of 
the picture makers a sugar- 
coated and false version of 
life's truths. 

The moving picture is 
simply tfie pictorial press. 



The pictorial press claims 
the same constitutional free- 
dom as the printed press. 




Th€ Official SnuSev 
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Now, die same reasons which make a censorship 
of the printed press unconstitutional and intolerable 
to Americans, make a censorship of the pictorial press 
unconstitutional and mtolerable. 

The dieory of die constitutional guarantee, m brief, 
is this: Every American citizen has a constitutional 
right to publish anything he pleases, either by speech, 
or in writing, or in print, or in pictures, subject to his 
personal liability AFTER PUBLICATION to die 
penalties of violating any law, such as the law for- 
bidding obscenity, libel and other matter legally unfit 
for publication. 

But the distinction between thu dieory and a cen- 
sorship is that a censorship passes iq>on and forbids 
printing a picture BEFORE PUBLICATION, and 
so direcdy controverts the most valuable of all our 
liberties under the Constitution, which our fathers 
established for our guidance and our protection. 

If the pictorial press can be subjected to censor- 
ship by a mere act of Congress, then so can the printed 
press. And, of course, there would be an end, at 
once, to the freedom of ipriting and printing. 

The constitutional and rightful manner in which to 
ke^ the moving pictures within proper bounds is 
simply to make and to enforce laws which will severely 
punish those persons who exhibit improper pictures. 

As a matter of fact, there are laws now on the 
statute books which are ample to punish all who 
deserve punishment It is simply a question of en- 
forcement So that the creation of Federal censor- 
ship is absolutely unnecessary. 

It is said the motion picture tells its story more 
vividly than any other art In other words, we are 
to be blamed for efficiency, for completeness. Is this 
justice? Is this common sense? We do not think so. 

We have no wish to offend with indecencies or 
obscenities, but we do demand, as a right, the liberty 
to show the dark side of wrong, that we may illuminate 
the bright side of virtue — the same liberty that is 
conced^ to the art of the written word — that art to 
which we owe the Bible and the worb of Shakes- 
peare. 
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INTOLERANCE 
CAUSED KISHENEF MASSACRES 



An act of congress to cen- 
sor the pictorial press is an 
indirect blow at our boasted 
freedom of speech. 

The constitution endovrs 
every dtizen with the right 
to freely speak, writei and 
publish his sentiments on 
any subject 



! 



i 



Infringements of the sta- 
tutes, by indecent or other- 
wise objectionable pictures, 
are amenable to the law. 
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THE LATE MAYOR GAYNOR'S CENSOR- 
SHIP VETO 

(Text of his htmar's letter to the Board of Alderman 
on the Picture Ordinance of New York) 

December 27. 1912. 
To the Honorable the Board of Aldermen: 

Gentlemen — I return disapproved the proposed 
ordinance. No. 89, entitled: 

••An ORDINANCE relative to motion picture 
theaters." 

I am constrained to do this because of the pro- 
visions therein creating a censorship. It is provided 
that the Board of Education shall appoint one or 
more censors to examme all motion pictures in advance 
and determine whether they shall be exhibited or not 

It has hitherto been the understanding in this coun- 
try that no censorship can be established by law to 
decide in advance what may or may not be lavrfully 
printed or published. Ours is a government of free 
speech and a free press. That is the cornerstone 
of free government The phrase ••the press** includes 
all methods of expression by writing or pictures. In 
past ages there were censorships to decide what might 
be published, or even believed. Every Christian de- 
nomination has at one time or another been subjected 
to such censorsUp. The few were very anxious not 
to give freedom of speech or of the press. They 
thought the many were not fit for it They therefore 
set themselves up as censors and guardians over the 
bulk of their fellow men. The center of thought was 
then among the few, and they were very anxious to 
keq;> it there. But m the course of time, m spite of 
all opposition, the center of thought began to pass 
from die few to the many, where it is today« It 
was then that censorships, and all interference with 
freedom of speech, of tliue press and of opinion, began 
to give way by degrees, until in the end all of them, 
at all events, eventually were abolished. And that 
is now substantially true under all free governments 
throughout the world. 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Mayor Gasmor's veto of 
a censorship ordinance is in 
a sense a judicial precedent 

The cornerstone of a free 
government is free speech 
and a free press. 

In the past censorship has 
served the forces of bitter 
prejudices. 




OiirL^acy (roia Caynor 
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In our fundamental instruments of government in 
this country, which we call constitution, we expressly 
guaranteed from the beginning free speech and a free 
press, and prohibited the passing of any law abridg- 
ing the same. The provision in the constitution of this 
state on that subject, which is substantially the same 
as the like provision in the Constitution of the United 
States, and also of the states generally, is as follows: 

"Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being rett>onsible for 
the abuse of that right; and no law shall be passed 
to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the 
press." 

So universal has been the opinion that these con- 
stitutional provisions abolished all censorship of the 
press, and forbade them in the future, that I have 
been able to find only one attempt in this country to 
set up such a censorship before this one of yours. 
Our constitutional provision plainly is that publica- 
tions whether oral, or printed, or by writing, or by 
pictures, shall not be restrained in advance, but that 
every one shall be free to speak or publish what he 
sees fit, subject to being prosecuted afterwards for 
libel, immorality, obscenity or indecency therefor. 
There seem to be a few among us who wish us to 
retrace our steps, and resort to censorships again in 
advance of publication, and make it a crime to pub- 
lish an3rthing not permitted in advance by the censor. 
Do they know what they are doing? Do they know 
anything of the histm^ and literature of the subject? 
Do they know that the censorships of past ages did 
immeasurably more harm than good? Do they ever 
stop to think thai such censorships now would do even 
more harm than th^ did in past ages, in comparison 
widi what little good they might possibly do? I do 
not believe the people of this country are ready to 
permit any censor to decide in advance what may be 
published for them to read, or what pictures may 
be exhibited to them. Our laws forbid the publica- 
tion of any libelous, obscene, indecent, immoraJ or im- 
pure literature or reading matter. Is not that enough? 
If anyope does this he commits a criminal offense 
and may be punished therefor. 
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INTOLERANCE 

DESTROYED ASSYRIA'S CIVILIZATION 



CenaiMrship o f moving 
pictures is die first move- 
ment toward the abolition 
of the right of free speech. 

The basic error of censor- 
ship is its effort to restrain 
picture productions in ad- 
vance, — ^the public by their 
approval or disapproval 
should decide the fate of 
these productions. 

We have proof that in 
the past all forms of cen- 
sorship have worked more 
harm than good. 




Censor — Hold! I would saveyovi 
£rom ycfurselfV^ 
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If this ordmance be legal, then a timilar ordinance 
in respect to the ne%vspapers and the theaters gen- 
erally would be legal Are you of opinion that yog 
have any such power as that? If so, you should 
probably begm with the newspapers and the so-called 
high class theaters. Once revive the ccnsorshq> and 
there is no telling how far we may carry it These 
moving picture shows are attended by the great bulk 
of the people, many of whom cannot afford to pay 
the prices charged by the theaters. They are a solace 
and an education to them. Why are we singling out 
these people as subjects necessary to be protected by 
a censorship? Are they any more in need of pro- 
tection by censorshq;) than the rest of the community? 
That was once the view which prevailed in govern- 
ment, and there are some among us, ignorant or un- 
tau^t by past ages, who are of that view now. Are 
th^ better than the rest of us, or worse? 

When I became Mayor the denunciation of these 
moving picture shows by a few people was at its high- 
est They declared them schools of immorality. They 
said indecent and immoral pictures were bemg shown 
there. I personally knew that was not so. But I had 
an official examination made of all the moving picture 
shows in this city. The result was actual proof and 
an official rq>ort that there were no obscene or im- 
moral pictures shown in these places. And that is 
the truth now. Wherefore then is all this zeal for 
censorship over these places? 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Granted that picture cen- 
sorship ordinances are legal, 
then similar ordinances in 
respect to newspapers and 
theatres are legaL 

Why are the moving pict- 
ure people made the target 
of exceptional restraint and 
curtailment, by censorship? 

Rigid investigation of 
current moving pictures has 
never shown them to be im- 
moral. 





"Yes, but 
liovr bajd you 
migM be! CV 
r m necessary 
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The truth is that the good, moral people who go to 
these moving picture shows, and very often bring their 
children widi them, would not tolerate the exhibition 
of obscene or immoral pictures there. A place in 
which such pictures were exhibited would soon be 
without sufficient patrons to support it At all events, 
the criminal law is ample to prevent the exhibition of 
such pictures. I have asked these people who are 
crying out against the moving picture shows to give 
us an instance of an obscene or immoral picture being 
shown in them, so that the exhibitor may be prose- 
cuted, but they have been unable to do so. What 
they insist on is to have the pictures examined in 
advance, and allowed or prohibited. That is what 
they are still doing in Russia with pictures and with 
reading matter generally. Do they really want us to 
recur to that system? 

Perhaps I should say I understand that comparii- 
tively few of your honorable body are in favor of the 
censorship. Many of you voted for the whole ordi- 
nance m the belief that the Mayor has the right* to 
veto the censorship provisions and let the rest of the 
ordinance stand. But I find that the Mayor may not 
do that The censorship provisions are not inde- 
pendent of the rest of the ordinance* but interdepen- 
dent and so connected therewith that the whole ordi- 
nance must stand or fall as a whole. 

I trust you will pass the ordinance which the com- 
mission prepared. It safeguards these most important 
and wholesome places of amusement physically and 
morally. 

Respectfully, 

W. J. GAYNOR, 

Mayor. 
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INTOLERANCE 
SMASHED THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS 



The people will refuse to 
patronize theatres showing 
objectionable pictures. 

The criminal law is ample 
protection against such 
pictures. 

Pictures and riding mat- 
ter are rigorously censored 
in Russia-— do they want us 
to adopt that system? 



Made 

in, 
Ru^ia 



Out shr, iliese 
shackles are really 
a blessing in 
disgiilse!*' 



This Uteratiurc 
says differently, 
'm stick toitr 
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'THE MOTION PICTURE CENSOR** 

{Saturday E'vtning Post Editorial 
July 23rd, I9IS) 

**The instinct to look after your neighbor's morals 
— however unsuccessful you may be looking after your 
own — is ineradicable in human nature. If printing 
were a new art — ^invented, say, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury — it would undoubtedly be under a comprehensive 
censorship. 

**There would be a college of censors in the postal 
department to scrutinize every printed sheet that went 
through the mails. There woidd be state censors^ 
whose political activities had been of such nature as 
to inspire the governor with great faith in their gen- 
eral discretion. 

**New York, Chicago and other large cities would 
have local boards, probably affiliated with the poZice 
departments and very zealous in seeing that the minds 
of the young were not corrupted by printed words 
which tended to raise doubts of the police departments* 
intelligence and integrity. Recent issues of Chicago 
newspapers containing information that policemen had 
been indicted for grafting would have appeared with 
the corrupting columns carefully blacked over in the 
Russian manner. 

**Motion pictures are a new art, and a complicated 
system of censorship is growing up around them. There 
is no particular reason for censoring motion pictures 
more than anything else, except that they are new and 
their unsettled status gives die censorious instinct a 
chance to assert itself. Crime of all sorts is constantly 
described in print that is within the reach of any liter- 
ate child possessed of a penny. It is constantly shown 
on the stage, the illusion of which is much m<N:e pow- 
erful than that of the motion picture.** 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



The instinct to look after 
your neighbor's mcHrals is 
ineradicable in human na- 
ture. 

If the printing press were 
an invention of the 19th 
century, it would be subject 
to a comprehensive censor- 
ship. ^ 

Newspaper paragraphs 
featuring information o n 
policemen indicted for graft 
would be blackened out 
after the Russian style. 




The True Censor Type 
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EDITORIAL EXPRESSION ON 
CENSORSHIP 

The Chicago Tribune, in speaking of the attitude 
taken by the Mayor of that city, said: 

''Intelligence does not need censorship. The greater 
the insistence upon censorship the greater the denial 
that the community has intelligence. Censorship being 
in itself a denial of intelligence, frequently proves that 
it itself is unintelligent." 

The Boston Transcript, in an editorial, said: 

"The framers of the organic law of the Common- 
wealth concluded their contribution to human happi- 
ness with the purposeful phrase: 'To the end it may 
be a government of laws and not of men.* Upon 
Massachusetts, therefore, rests a peculiar obligation 
to oppose the tendency of the times to change by class 
legislation and executive censorship a government of 
laws to a government of men. The passion to limit 
by legislation or executive order the freedom of the 
individual is today the curse of the nation." 

The Boston Herald said: 

"The people are impatient of any censorship which 
limits that freedom (free speech) which they hold as 
a priceless heritage. They want exact fairness and 
justice for all races and creeds." 

The Chicago Elxaminer said: 

"If an official can impose his views on us in the 
moving picture house, the next attempt will be to tell 
the theater what it is allowed to show, and from that 
it is only a step to telling the press what it may print 
That would spell an end to criticism of public acts 
and public men. It would substitute personal interest 
or personal prejudice for the truth as the standard in 
determining the right of publication." 
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INTOLERANCE 
INVENTED SALEM WITCHCRAFT 



Censorship infers lack of 
public intelligence. 

Curtailment of individual 
liberty is the curse of the 
nation. 



The imposition of official 
dicta on the picture houses 
spells the end of criticism of 
public acts and public men. 




CetLSor— *Biat I am soX'oocL and pare that I 
feel I sBuouKlprofcect voit/* 

Th€ Vuhlic^^'Ycfuv ethics dooSt appeal to 
me. Staxhd aside!'^ 
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The Chicago Tribune, in another editorial in regard 
to censorship, said: 

'The rights of the public are not to be abridged 
by bureaucracy, but are under the protection of the 
judiciary. The growth of censorship, undoubtedly 
stimulated by the moving picture, is a development 
which no American devoted to ideals of freedom can 
observe without alarm. The use of censorship easily 
may tend to the misuse of it, and the position of the 
courts as a corrective to check abuse of power by 
what is virtually an extra legal authority and might 
easily become an autocratic and stupid authority, must 
constantly be kept in mind.'* 

In an editorial the Boston American calls censor- 
ship of moving pictures a dangerous precedent: 

** — always ready for abuse whenever in worse days 
there should arise those who would dare to abuse it 
The liberty of a free people is not protected by ignor- 
ing a danger because it seems to be distant and not 
heeding it until it has actually sprung upon us and 
holds us in a death grapple.*' 

The Boston Globe said, editorially: 
"To stop the free expression of opinion by any 
means is to close the safety valve.*' 

From the San Francisco Call: 

"The Call wishes to announce itself as unalterably 
opposed to the censorship of motion pictures, upon the 
ground that such censorship b a direct violation of 
the constitutional guarantee of free speech and free 
publication, and in the sincere belief that the same 
laws and the same influences which now compel news- 
papers, publications of all sorb, and the theaters to 
remain within the prq;>rieties, would have the same, 
and a sufficient, effect upon moving pictures." 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Censorship is bureau- 
cracy and essentially foreign 
to die idea of American 
democracy. 

Censorship is susceptible 
to abuse wherever the un- 
scrupulous and stupid 
choose to abuse it 

Stop the free, expression 
of opinion and you dose the 
safety valve. 



CenscMTship is a direct vio- 
lation of the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech. 




Lo^^ Development of the Censoi* G^* 
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From the Macon (Ga.) News: 

**Tke agitadon against this moving picture, *The 
Birth of a Nation,* was bom of narrow-mindedness 
and ignorance, if, in truth, it was was inspired for 
sordid commercial reasons/* 

G>nceming the showing of **The Birth of a Na- 
tion,** the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle says; 

** — the time has not come when the people of 
Houston are to have their standards of thought or 
taste set or fixed or regulated by the negro citizenship, 
nor even by the board of censors.** 

Referring to ••The BirUi of a Nation** the Westerly 
(R. I.) Sun states: 

•*If such a spectacle must be forbidden, then there 
is no room on the stage for •The Merchant of Venice' 
or any other play that may be unwelcome to a rela- 
tively small element of the public in a given com- 
munity.** 

The Hartford (G>nn.) Gmrant sajrs: 

••The best sort of censorship is that which does the 
least censoring. Occasionally — ^very occasionally — it 
may be wise to suppress stage productions and public 
utterances, whether by the spoken or %vritten word, 
that are highly immoral or incendiary, but for the most 
part it is wiser and safer to permit the moral sense 
and good judgment of the people to decide their fate.** 

An editorial in the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
says: 

••Recent court decisions in Pennsylvania have been 
to the effect that the municq>al audiorities cannot in- 
terfere with ihe production of a film after it has been 
approved by the censors. This gives film censors dan- 
gerous powers, and in a serious Microachmenl on mu- 
nicipal authority.** 
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INTOLERANCE 
PROSTRATED POLAND 



Narrowmindednessy ig- 
norance, and sordid com- 
mercial reasons often inspire 
agitation against pictures. 

Suppress ''The Clans- 
man" (the Birth of a Na- 
tion) and there is no longer 
room on the stage for 'nflie 
Merchant of Venice." 



It is wiser and safer to 
permit the good judgment 
of the public to decide the 
morals of a moving picture. 

Film censors exercise 
dangerous powers which en- 
croach on the municipal 
authority. 




correct on three 
1^5 an^, \burs mus^ he 
wiH impziv the l»etter 
value of the Hl^x 



Foiu* le^5 
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Editorial in Lx>weU (Mass.) G>ur-Citizen says: 
**Public censorship of stage productions, pictorial or 

otherwise, is a difficult authority' properly to exercise. 

It is causing trouble wherever it is attempted." 

Editorial in Cleveland (O.) Leader: 

**One suggestion from an authoritative source u 
that all the companies combine, agree on a test film 
and once for all determine — not the lengths to which 
the censors can go, but their right to pass on any film.'* 

Referring to **The Birdi of a Nation*' the Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Enquirer says: 

"There does not seem to be much doubt but that 
political expediency has been served by the censorship 
decirion.** 

Chicago Examiner editorial: 

*The American people are justly uneasy at the in- 
stitution, new to us, of censorship. We progre s sed 
fairly well widiout it until the advent of the moving 
picture, and our press and our stage have been cleaner 
and more moral than those of countries where an 
official has to pass on everything published or shown — 
the whole plan of censorship is contrary to the spirit 
of our country.** 

Speaking of motion picture censorship the Boston 
Post sajrs: 

**The average book, play or newspaper is not sub- 
jected to any such long and persistent series of an- 
noyances — but for some reason or other the photoplay 
is treated as an infant in swaddling clothes. Every 
moment of its young life must be carefully scrutinized." 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Censorship is causing 
trouble wherever it is at- 
tempted. 

Political expediency is 
served by censorship deci- 
sions. 

Our stage and press is 
cleaner than in those coun- 
tries where it is subject to 
censorship. 



But Vm really iood 
and pture at heart! 
Some'bocly pushed 
me into this w^hfiu 
r wasu% looking r* 
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PRESS CENSORSHIP IN RUSSIA 

Today the freedom of the press is practically on- 
kaofwn in Russia, the most autocratic and tyrannical 
of all civilized nations. 

In Russia the democratic parties are f <Hced to get 
their pamphlets, Ixk^, or other literature printed 
abroad, or in secret printing offices. 

'*The periodical press of Ac two Russian capitals 
is for the most part relieved from preventive censor- 
8hq> if it submits itsdf to what penalties may be ad- 
judged suited its treq>asses against Ac views of Ac 
audiorities. These penalties are very efficient for Ac 
end in view. There is a system of warnings: after 
three of these a paper is liable to total suppression. 
Falling short of this capital punishment, newspapers 
are suppressed for periods of diree, six, or twelve 
months, or they are subjected to heavy indirect fines 
by being forbidden to print advertisements for a ^>eci- 
fied time, or they are not allowed to be distributed by 
sale to any but their regular subscribers. 

*'The provincial newspapers printed in Great Rus- 
sia are with one or two exertions reduced to a state 
of contemptible in4x>tence and insignificance. This it 
is not hard to understand when one remembers that 
they have not (like most of the p^^ers of the two 
capitals), been relieved from the preventive censure. 
The vexations and delays of the system must indeed 
be hard to endure. Censors are only found in large 
towns and the editors have to await their good pleasure 
before they receive back the proof sheets. If any 
difficulty arises the question must be referred to a cen- 
sorship committee. Of these there are only eight or 
nine in the whole empire, so the delays involved in 
a reference to one of them may easily be imagined." 
Russian Politics. — H. M. Thompson. 
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INTOLERANCE 
CRUSHED IRELAND 



The freedom of the press 
is unknown in Russia. 

Russian censorship pun- 
ishes o£Fenders as ordinary 
criminals. 

Russian newspapers, un- 
der duress of censorship, are 
impotent and insignificant. 




Predicament of a Bear 
whose teeth have been 
pulled by censorship* 
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**This bondage of the provincial press is one of the 
principal obstacles in the way of the reforms becom- 
ing practically efficacious, and the way or any con- 
farol of government by public opinion. It is one of the 
things which deprives the new administrative self- 
government, the Zemstvos and the Municipalities, of 
much of their usefulness. Again here we have one 
of the causes which account for the ignorance of the 
Russians of the capital, of highly placed functionaries, 
and of the government itself, concerning what is going 
on in the interior of the empire. How can the evils 
from which the people suffer, the abuses of the admin- 
istration, the illegalities of local authorities, be brought 
to the knowledge of the higher authorities, by a press 
which has hardly more mdependence than the tele- 
grams or reports of the governors? In Russia the 
provinces are dumb; the weekly organs which essay 
to speak in their name have nothing about them either 
of liberty or spontaneity; their mechanical language 
tells nothing to anybody. 

'*M. Leroy Beaulieu." 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



The bondage of the Rus- 
sian press is the principal 
obstacle in the way of na- 
tional reform. 

Russian weekly organs, 
which essay to plead the 
cause of the people, are 
throttled by the censors. 




The Road to Yesterdatjr 
in Russia. 
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FEDERAL UCENSE OF MOVING 
PICTURES 

(A Housi Bill discussed by Martin LitiUton) 



The strongest and most eloquent argument yet made 
against Federal censorship was delivered before the 
House Committee on January 19th, by ex-Repre- 
sentative Martin W. Littleton, of New York. 

Mr. Littleton's speech was, in part: 

**G>ngress must not impose the burden of finding 
out what the will of the people is upon an i4>pointive, 
irresponsible commission. It must not abandon to 
such a commission its duty of ascertaining and declar- 
ing the will of the people. If it be the will of the 
people, and I have no doubt it is, that immoral pictures 
or films shall not be exhibited, and if we have come to 
a point as a nation where we are willing to enter upon 
law-made censorship of what we shall see, read and 
hear, and if the police power of the States is so prosti- 
tuted that States will not protect the morals of the 
people, and if it is now the duty of G>ngress to turn the 
vnUl of the people into law, all of which is challenged, 
then G>ngress must not set up an oracular oligarchy of 
five bureaucrats as the medium for the expression of the 
will of the people. 

**What is an immoral picture or film? Who can 
answer that question? Must that question be answered 
for one hundred million people by five men whom they 
do not choose? Must that question, whidi reaches 
from the nether sewers of flagrant immorality into the 
very stars of an ethical firmament, be answered for 
every man, woman and child in the nation by a group 
of quixotic and querulous old gentlemen, solemnly set- 
tling the morals of a nation by Presidential appoint- 
ment? What u immorality m a picture or film? 
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INTOLERANCE 
HAS MADE EUROPE A SHAMBLES 



CongreM must not set up 
an oligarchy of five bureau- 
crats as a medium for the 
expression of the wiU of the 
people. 

What is an immcMral pict- 
ure? • • • Must that ques- 
tion be answered for one 
hundred million by five men 
whom they do not choose? 

Must that question which 
reaches from the sewers of 
flagrant immcMrality into the 
stars of an ethical firmament 
be answered for us aU by a 
group of quixotic old gen- 
demen? 

^Honors! I decree 

tiiat allcowv 

shall tvear 
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'*ShalI the educated, amusement'Ioving men and 
women of America call on G>ngres8 to answer the 
question, and then shall G>ngress in turn leave it to a 
body of five men to answer it? What is an immoral 
film or picture which shall be withheld from the view 
of the public? If G>ngress is speaking for the people, 
will it write into the law an answer to this question, or 
will it remit us to an appointive board for the answer? 

**Do people demand that G>ngress shall enact laws 
prohibiting immoral films or pictures? If so, will G>n- 
gress obey that demand and write a law setting forth 
what the people wish prohibited as immoral, or will 
it answer the demand by telling the people that it has 
turned over that great question to five appointive and 
underpaid men? 

**If all this is answered by saying that G>ngress can* 
not define what is or what is not an immoral picture, 
and cannot write a law which will fix a standard, then 
how can we say that five nominees of the President 
will be blessed with the wisdom or endowed with the 
genius to strike the line of cleavage between a moral 
and an immoral film or picture? 

"Must we be censored by law-made boards as to 
what we shall see, hear and read, or shall we leave this 
to the corrective force of public opinion, which is the 
very fire and flame of a democracy? We are a democ- 
racy, shot through and through with the force and 
fervor of public opinion. Our great press, without 
whose tireless production of the facts and courageous 
advocacy of public questions, popular government must 
relapse into the darkness of provincialism and preju- 
dice, has, without a single challenge from the nation, 
the State or the city since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, stimulated and preserved a consistent public 
opinion. 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



Do the people demand 
that congress shall enact 
laws prohibiting immoral 
films? If so, wiU congress 
write a law setting forth 
what the people wish pro- 
hibited? 

If congress cannot define 
what is or what is not an 
immoral picture, will five 
nominees of the president be 
blessed with the wisdom to 
do so? 

Must we be censored by 
law made boards as to what 
we shall see, hear, and read, 
or shall we leave that to the 
corrective force of public 
opinion? 




ICihe public rushes 
to see a new picture 
itV a si^n that it is 
immoral and tixai: 
they shouldnSkseeitr 



Censor 'Lo^ic. 
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*'It narrates from day to day all of the hi^ipeiimgs 
in human society. It publishes the pictures whidi tell 
the story of every feature and phase of human life, 
social, economic, moral and religious; it comments with 
the utmost freedom on every aspect of human activity ; 
it catalogues the accidents, crimes, disasters, shortcom- 
ings, failures and heartaches of the human race. It 
analyzes mercilessly the public questions, social contro- 
versies, religious dilutes and all of the purpose and 
motive and passions of mankind. It ddbates and freely 
criticizes everything which flows out of the life of men 
and measures. It is the eye, the ear and the tongue 
of the nation, seemg, hearing and talking of everything 
under the sun. 

**Our books, tracts, magazines, our acted plays, our 
stage, our drama, our public speeches and ddbates; 
everything which the eye can see or the ear can hear of 
picture or controversy behind the footlights or in the 
forum; every instrument en4>loyed for painting, print- 
ing, promulgating or proclaiming an idea or a thoufl^t 
or a feelmg or a passion has been left to the corrective 
force, to the rare restraint, to the sound wisdom, to the 
exalted self-respect of that great board of numerous 
censors, unappointed and unpaid, the American people. 

**If for any reason which can be discovered there 
should be law-made censorship of what we shall see 
and read and hear, why does G>ngress assume to act 
upon this question?' The various States enjoy ahnost 
exclusively the power, and have enjoined t4>on them the 
duty of protecting the lives, the liberty and the property 
of their people, and especially of conserving the morals 
and health of the people. There will be found in the 
statutes of almost every State, if not all, a provision 
which empowers the authorities to proceed against a 
play, a picture or a publication which threatens to de- 
bauch the honor or corrupt the morals of the com- 
munity. 
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INTOLERANCE 
CENSORS THE MOTION PICTURE 



I 



The press is free to nar- 
rate from day to day all of 
the happenings in human 
society; it conmients with 
the utmost freedom on ev- 
ery aspect of human activ- 
ity; it catalogues the acci- 
dents, crimes, disasters, 
shortcomings, failures and 
heartaches of the human 
race. 

Our books, magazines, 
plays, and speeches, every- 
thing which the eye can see, 
or the ear can hear; every 
instrument employed for 
painting, printing, or pro- 
claiming thought, has been 
left to the corrective force of 
that great board of censors, 
unappointed and unpaid — 
the American people. 

There wiU be found in 
statutes of almost every 
state, if not all, a provision 
which empowers the author- 
ities to proceed against a 
play, a picture or a publica- 
tion which threatens to de- 
bauch the morals of the 
conununity. 




^I am. chosen 
Gyvttsypwcitf 
axi4 goodness 

dear public 

shall behold 

tiothiz^but 

what is pure 

svreetfiasiflid, 

coxQxnoQplacef 

artistically 

(utile axkd 

historically 

inaccurate* 

Amen!'' 
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"In the very bosom of 
known as the 'States* resic 
tude which may be confi 
their people from evils w 
their morals. This is so f 
more striking or convinci 
closer over the family ht 
the family altar. The 
training and discipline ( 
the man and the woma 
the pursuit of happines 
various fields of indu5 
and humanitarianism \' 
the mine and the mill i 
berless others have co: 
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INTOLERANCE 
THE ROOT OF ALL CENSORSHIP 



In the very bosom of 
these domestic sovereign- 
ties, the states, resides the 
power and solicitude which 
may be relied upon to shield 
the people from evils which 
threaten their health or 
morak. 



The states hover closer 
over the f amfly hearthstone 
and reach nearer to the fam- 
ily altar than any censorship 
ever can do. 

Curses! Just a$ I was 

about to lAfHer in 
the 
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THE CENSORSHIP DRAGON 

Let the American people stand in fear 
and trembling of the eyentoal outcome of 
the insidious growth of oensonhip powers. 



Censorship is no fantastical bugaboo-* 
it is a real national peril, because the day 
may not be far off when censors, under 
the shadow of the American flag of inde- 
pendence^ will be empowered by legisla- 
tive enactment to foist their individual 
whims, hobbies, or prejudices on the 
suffering public* 

It is not beyond our imagination to see 
a fanatical functionary, with the title of 
censcMT, who is a vegetarian, forcing the 
people of his city to abstain from meaL 
Other censors with similar whims, might 
censor tea and coffee, cigars and cook- 
books. Already it is repcMted ministers 
are sensing the possibility of their pulpits 
being ruthlessly purged of objectionaUe 
texts. 



In the light of such impending calami- 
ties, is it not about time to 1<^ off the head 
of the censorship dragon? All that seems 
to be needed is the doughty St. George. 
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Welcome At Last. 

HisiAajes^ — ^Come ri^t in— 
this place is paved -wim^in!" 
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